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For  the  Evening  Fireside, 
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THE  PHILANTHROPIST  ;  NO.  XXVII. 

“ - He  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

“  Robs  me  of  that  w'hich  not  enriches  him, 

“  But  makes  me  poor  indeed. - 

Srakespearb. 

On  viewing  the  fituation  of  every  indi- 


Tbc  price  of  the  Evening  Fire-side  is  three  dollars  Firft,  then^  of  its  effedfs*  cnced  by  fuch  ideas  on  the  occafion,  as  in 

per  annum.  From  giving  publicity  to  the  foibles  or  relating  it,  to  have  given  it  an  afpefl,  of 

_ _  our  neighbour,  very  little,  if  any  which  an  entire  knowledge  of  the  attend- 

" '' benefit  can  pofiibly  accrue.  It  can  have  no  ant  circumfiances  would  not  admit.'  Even 
For  the  Evening  Fireside.  tendency  to  remove  the  caufes  of  our  cen-  where  we  are  the  immediate  obfervers  of  a 

fure,  nor  to  produce  a  reformation  in  the  perfon's  a^fions,  it  often  happens,  that  for 

THE  PHILANTHROPIST  ;  NO.  XXVII.  party  defamed  ;  for  by  that  pufillanimity  want  of  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the 

_ He  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  adifpofition  to  power,  completely  to  afeertain  his  motives, 

“  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him,  *  Calumniate,  a  Candid  admonition  to  the  per-  we  conceive  an  opinion  entirely  erroneous. 

“  But  makes  me  poor  indeed. - fon  who  is  obuoxious,  will  be  eniirely-prc-  Of  courfe,  affions  which  have  originated 

Srakespearb.  eluded.  in  the  moft  correal  views,  may  be,  and  of- 

On  viewing  the  fituation  of  every  indi-  Perhaps  it  may  be  contended,  that  the  have  been,  mifreprefented  in  fuch  a 
tidual  of  fociety  in  relation  to  the  whole,  a  apprehenfion  of  public  notoriety  is  a  con-  to  incur  ccnfiire  and  difgrace* 

conviflion  is  naturally  attendant,  that  the  fiderable  check  upon  vicious  inclinations,  Phus  it  inay  be  confidered  as  in  fome  mea- 
Ipirit  'of  charity  and  forbearance  has  the  and  of  courfe  may  be  con fidered  as  an  in-  a  difeouragement  to  the  pra6fice  of 

greateft  tendency  to  preferve  the  union  of  centive  to  virtue  \  but  the  futility  of  this  virtue,  by  fubjedting  all  our  actions  to  the 

the  different  members  of  the  human  family,  argument  is  eafily  dcmonftrable,  for  expc-  caprice  of  an  uncandid  conftrufVion.  Per- 
and  is  abfolntcly  cflential  to  our  individual  rience,  the  fureft  of  inftru6lors,  teaches  ‘^^s  who  merit  both  the  applaiife  of  the 
as  wcllascolle^Iivcprofperity  5  confequent-  us,  that  when  the  mind  is  radically  difpofed  world,  and  our  individual  veneration  and 

ly  that  every  thing  which  is  oppofed  to  a  vice,  this  fear  of  expofure  has  only  a  ^  cem,  are  by  thefe  means  rendered  the 

difpofiiion  of  univerfal  benevolence,  fhould  Iniall  and  partial  effc6f,  being  in  mod  cafes  ^hje<5ls  of  our  fcorn  and  execration  \  and 
be  fhunned  as  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  all  counteraided  by  a  contrary  hope  and  ex-  \nt\r  reputation,  which  as  before  obferved, 
civilized  fKiety.  peflation.  But  be  its  influciKre  what  it  may  the  mod  facred  and  inedimable  of  all 

Among  the  various  deviations  from  this  preventing  an  a^iive  declenfion  from  vir-  earthly  goods,  is  facrilcgidufly  immolated 
ilifpofition,the  Py{>/W>&r(^^wi(hes  fuc,  dill  the  propenfity  to  vice  is  not  cor-  ‘tt  the  fiuine  of  this  dctedable  vice.  So 

the  attention  of  his  readers  to  one,  which,  re^ed,  and  the  mind  mud  remain  in  a  that  to  repeat  a  tale  of  flander  is  an  abfolute 

though  it  has  often  been  affiiiled  by  the  date  of  depravity  until  the  power  of  violation  of  the  “  eternal  principles  of  juf- 

united  efforts  of  the  fatyrid,  the  moralid,  conviction  fhall  have  produced  a /W/VaZ  re-  tic^  ^  l-it 

and  the  divine,  is  dill  too  generally  praCti-  formation.  From  this  view  ^  the  fubjeCt,  which  I 

fed  to  admit  of  any  apology  for  another  'Phus  we  fee  that  very  trifling  indeed  is  a  correft  one,  we  mud  in^ita- 

attempt  at  a  reformation,  in  which  itsabled  the  influence  of  this  fear  of  expofure,  and  ^*y  ts  alfo  a  deviation  from 

advocates  have  been  unfuccefsful.  In  the  that  the  mod  material  effeCt  of  detraction,  go^o^ls  of  heart. 

nature  of  its  exciting  caules  and  its  effeCts,  is  that  of  being  injurious  to  fome  one’s  good  «  fird  propofitions  being  thi^ 

it  is  amply  obnoxious  to  the  and  in  name.  And  it  is  a  fentiment  which  has  cdablifhed,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  a - 

its  prevalence  forbids  the  Ji/ence  ’ of  every  univerfally  obtained,  that  no  temporal  blef-  certain  the  exciting  cauies,  which,  thoug 

Phlanthropifl.  fing  can  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  reputa-  ^  generally  com- 


though  it  has  often  been  affiiiled  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  fatyrid,  the  moralid, 
and  the  divine,  is  dill  too  generally  praCfi- 
fed  to  admit  of  any  apology  for  another 


Phlanthropijl.  fing 

'The  reader  has  no  doubt  anticipated  the  tion. 


prifed,  in  envy,  malice,  cowardly  revenge. 


objeCf  of  reproof,  which  is.  the  gratifica-  Hence  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  diCfates  ^tid  wcaknels  and  vacancy  of  min  . 
tion  of  an  ignoble  propenfity  to  detra^ion.  of  g<xjd  fenfe — for  thefe  cannot  induce  a  There  are  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  mental' and  moral  dc-  meafure,  from  which  the  benefit  rtfuJting  principles  of  ambition  andemulation,  which, 
pravity,  which  I  do  not  hefitate  to  affert,  is  is  more  than  counterpoifed  by  the  evil.  when  cooneCftd  with  thole  of  philanthro- 
a  palpable  deviation  from  the  principles  of  When  we  are  not  perfonally  acquainted  pic  candor  and  generofity,  are  among  the 
goo  i  fenfe,  judicc  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  with  the  validity  of  an  afperfion,  but  have  ;  mod  powerful  incentives^  to  virtuous  ac- 
To  demondrate  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  merely  heard  it  through  a  fecondary  or  |  lions.  But  when  they  are  debafed  by  being 

examine  the  nature  of  its  cffcCfs,  which  more  remote  channel,  we  fhould  always  j  made  exclufively  fubfervient  to  felfilh  views, 

will  be  of  material  importance  in  afctriiin-  have  reference  to  the  adage,  that  “  To 'they  recede  from  their  primitive  defign, 
ing  its  impulfes  ;  and  after  coming  to  a  cor  every  talc  there  is  a  fair  and  a  dark  fide.” —  |  and  become  the  agents  of  vice.  In  the 

rc6f  idea  of  thtfe,  1  apprehend  the  above  The  perfons  through  whom  it  has  been  latter  cafe  envy  and  jealoufy  are  their  con- 

propofitions  will  be  evident.  communicated  to  us,  may  h»ave  been  influ- i  comitants.  We  endeavour  to  euhanceour 
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own  comparative  merit,  hot  by  a  real  eleva-  ' 
lion  of  our  own  charadlcr,  but  by  the  de- 
preflion  of  that  of  others.  With  this  view 
the  condurt  of  ihofe  who  arc  in  any  fenfe 
our  competitors,  is  canvafTed  with  the  moft 
malicious  ferutiny  \  and  we  endeavour  to 
exhibit  every  aftion  as  proceeding  from 
fome  unworthy  motive  \  even  ihofe  which 
fhould  infpircour  admiration,  we  ftrive  to 
transform  mtofubje^ls  of  ridicule  andeen- 
fure.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  brave,-  he  muft 
be  haughty  and  ambitious  ;  if  he  give  a 
charity — we  aferibe  it  toolfeniation  ;  if  he 
be  an  cconomift,  he  is  charged  with  mean- 
nefs  and  avarice,  &c.  &c. 

Thus  arc  envy  and  its  general  attendants 
malice,  material  impylfes  to  detra(5fion. — 
But  before  we  leave  this  fe^tion  of  thefub* 
jc6f,  the  idea  fiiggefts  itfelf  that  it  may  in 
fome  cafes  proceed  from  malice  alone, — 
Where  we  oblervc  in  an  individual  any  de¬ 
viation  from  correct  c<>ndu6t,  which  docs 
not  immediately  affect  ourfelves,  the 
only  emotion  we  feel  is  that  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  which  generally  rcfiilts  from  malice; 
and  our  zeal  for  the  caufc  of  virtue  in  fuch 

cafes,  fometimes  takes  a  wrong  courfe _ 

Inllead  of  candidly  reprefeming  his  error, 
to  the  individual  himftlf,  we  fly  to  the  pre- 
porterous  refource  of  giving  a  (erious  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  fubje<ft  of  others.  How  far  I 
am  corredt  in  thefe  ideas  I  leave  to  the  rea¬ 
der. 

Minds  which  are  divefled  of  the  noble 
fpirit  of  magnanimVy,  are  often  indebted 
to  this  clandefline  mode  of  revenge.  Like 
“  the  ferpent  in  the  grafs,”  they  fpit  forth 
their  venom,  confident  of  impunity.  Being 
too  mean  and  puflllanimous  to  purfue  open 
and  honourable  meafures,  their  moft  effi¬ 
cient  refource  is  in  the  pitiful  effort  to  de- 
tradf  from  the  good  chara6fcr  of  their  ad- 
verfary  ;  and  in  order  to  fereen  their  de¬ 
pravity  from  deicfVion,  they  affume  the  hy- 
pt^critical  juafk  of  friend fhip  and  good  will, 
j  Hence,  how  forcible,  hov/  correfl  the 
affertioD,  that  “  flander  is  the  revenge  of  a 
coward,  and  diffinaulation  his  defence." 

There  arc  fome  perfons,  who  arc  difeafed 
with  fuch  an  ungovernable  loquacity,  and 
fuch  a  pafTion  for  the  relation  of  every  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  novelty,  that 
they  are  led,  I  had  almoff  faid  mechanically^ 
to  tell  every  little  incident  that  occurs- - 
and  to  tattling  about  what  this  or  the  other 
one,  may  have  faid  or  done.* 

.  *  There  is  a  certain  di;eafe^  to  which  (fay 
our  Phyficians)  every  other  will  yield.  But 
really,  I  am  almofl  difpofed  to  charge  them 
vyith  au  error  in  the  one  to  which  they  have 


Perfons  of  this  denomination  are  objc^ls 
rather  of  our  pity  than  of  our  cenfure, 
though  they  richly  merit  both.  They  find 
it  the  moft  difficult  tafk  in  the  world  to  re- 
ffrain  their  natural  volubility,  and  the  fter- 
ility  of  their  minds  not  affording  fufficient 
matter  for  animadverfion,  they  are  nectffa- 
rily  obliged  to  have  recouife  to  tattling  and 
fcandal — in  which  the  mofl  barren  genius, 
was  never  difappointed  in  the  expeftation 
of  a  fupply — and  the  frequency  of  this  re- 
couri'e  is  foon  matured  into  a  habit  from 
which  they  are  fcldom  conflrained  to  devi¬ 
ate.  Though  it  cannot  be  fiid  in  this  cafe 
to  proceed  from  any.v^ry  vicious  motives, 
yet  it  is  an  evidence  of  great  weaknefs  and 
vacancy  of  mind. 

After  thus  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
impulfes  and  effefls  of  detraftion,  I  (hall 
conclude  with  a  few  general  obfervations  : 

Do  unto  others,  as  you  would  that 
they,  in  fimilar  circumftances  fhould  do  un¬ 
to  you,*^  is  a  recommendation  predicated 
upon  the  genuine  fpirit  of  “  Peace  and  good 
will  to  men.”  An  adherence  to  this,  fo 
juffly  termed  the  Golden  rule^  would  lead 
us  to  view  the  adfions  of  others  with  an 
eye  of  equitable  candour;  and  to  impute 
to  them  no  views  but  fuch  as  are  juftly  dc- 
duciblc  from  their  condufV.  Where  the 
tenour  of  their  motives  is  uncertain,  we 
would  be  difpofed  in  our  deciflion  “  to  err 
in  mercy  rather  than  in  judgment.”  And 
where  the  condudl  of  an  individual  is  pal¬ 
pably  cenfurable,  inflead  of  publirtiing  it 
to  the  world,  we  would  let  him  be  the  firfl 
to  whom  we  fhould  communicate  our  difap- 
probation.  It  is  true,  that  where  iKbre  is 
caufe  to  fuppofe  that  any  one  perfon  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  bad  intentions  of  ano¬ 
ther,  juftice  would  require  that  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  the  latter  fhould  be  made  known  to 
the  party  endangered  ;  but  1  am  doubtful 
whether  fuch  a  circumflance  can  be  confid- 
cred  relevant. 

It  is  however  fafeft  to  conform  to  this 
general  rule.  “  If  you  have  any  thing  good 
to  fay  of  a  perfon y  fay  it  to  others — but  if  any 
thing  bady  Jay  it  to  himfelf  alone, 

1  come  now  very  reluctantly  to  notice, 
that  a  propcnfity  to  fcandal  is  a  chara^ter- 
iftic  almort  peculiar  to  the  fex,  which  was 

attached  this  prerogative — for  I  am  very  ap- 
prchenfivc  the  above  mentioned  difeafe  of  lo¬ 
quacity  will  capitulate  to  no  other  than  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  tetanusy  termed  the  Trifmus  or 
Lockedjav),  ^  I  will  however  retraCl  this  in- 
finuation  againft  the  correCtnefs  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  faculty — as  perhaps  in  the  above  quoted 
affertion,  the  indifpofition  of  the  mind  is  not 
included. 


dcfigned  both  in  perfon  and  moral  lovclincfs 
to  be  the  ornament,  the  mafler-piece  of 
creation  1 1 

I  am  what  fome  would  call  an  extrava. 
gant  admirer  of  the  lex;  and  the  idea  of 
being  inftrumental  in  correCIing  the  foible, 
is  the  only  fpoil  which  leads  me  to  the  at¬ 
tack. 

However  irrefiflibly  the  eclat  of  perfonal 
beauty,  or  intelleflual  endowments,  may 
command  our  admiration,  the  moment  wc 
difeover  this  canker  in  the  heart,  it  checks 
our  cfleem,  and  tarnifhes  the  liiflre  of  the 
mofl  brilliant  accomplifhments.  Is  it  not 
then  “  a  fuhjeCl  worthy  of  eternal  regret,”* 
that  the  ChefiToeuvre  of  nature  fhould  be 
marred  by  lb  diigufting  a  blemifli.  But 
this  is  one,  added  to  the  numerous  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  nun-perfeffibility  of  all 
human  excellence. 

Romeo. 

For  the  livening  Fireside, 

Correfpondence  between  Efculapius  and 
Amanda* 

\^Co}icluilcd from  our  last  ] 

TO  ESCVLAPIUS. 

Why  so  *an;;uine,  good  Doctor,  I  pray  ? 

Why  flatter  youibelf  and  your  friend, 

Tliar  should  he  his  caiu'ass display, 

Success  would  his  voyage  attend  ? 

*Tis  a  difiicult  science,  he’ll  And, 

To  engage  in  aiTairs  of  the  heart. 

And  to  yield  me  ctmtentment  of  mind, 
Consists  not  in  Medical  art. 

The  ease  which  I  so  much  admire, 
Nomeu’cine  can  ever  bestow  ; 

But  the  recipe  1  shall  rerjuire, 

I’ll  briefl)  endeavour  to  shew  ; 

Not  a  diet  of  gruel  and  salt, 

To  impov’rish  both  body  and  mind, 

But  treatment  that’s  kind  to  a  fault, 

Witii  respect  and  timidity  join’d  ; 

A  character  guiltless  and  bright, 

By  weakness  or  folly  unstain’d  ; 

Generosity’s  heaven-fauglit  flight 
’  By  Oeconomy’s  caution  restrain’d  ; 

tI  e  softness,  the  spirit  of  youth  ; 

The  cool  recollection  of  age; 

An  adherence  to  virtue  and  truth. 

And  the  sacred  historical  page  ; 

Strong  sense  and  a  justness  of  thought. 

That  should  all  my  wild  fancies  improve , 
Ambition  with  fortitude  fraught, 

And  dignity  soften'd  by  love; 

*  St.  Pierre. 
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A  spirit  no  menace  can  bend, 

Tho*  mildness  the  point  may  secure  j 
A  tear  for  the  woes  of  a  friend, 

And  a  purse  for  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

The  physician,  whoever  he  be, 

That  can  mix  these  ingredients  with  art* 

And  present  the  blest  compound  to  me, 

Is  worthy  my  hartClItnd  my  heart. 

But, pray,  what  assurance  have  I, 

That  your  friend  in  the  East  can  do  this  ? 

Yet  you  take  it  for  granted,  and  cry, 

Come,  Damon,  inherit  the  bliss  ! 

It  is  but  conjecture,  at  best, 

That  he’sitot  an  ignorant  elf. 

Who  may  prove,  if  he’s  brought  to  the  test, 

As  arrant  a  quack  as  yourself. 

For  the  Evening  Fire^side, 

REVELATION  SUPERIOR  TO  REASON. 

“  In  our  passage  through  the  boundless  ocean  of 
Disquisition  we  often  take  fogs  for  land,  and  after 
having  lung  toiled  to  approach  them,  tind.  instead  of 
repose  and  harbours,  new  storms  of  objection,  and 
fluctuations  of  uncertainty.’* 

JOIINSO.N.* 

The  human  mind,  cultivated  and  refined 
I  by  education,  and  improved  by  its  com- 
jrocrce  with  life,  ever  aiming  at  excellence, 

I  is  a  fight  worthy  of  the  notice  of  fuperior 
I  beings.  But  as  every  good  that  we  here 
I  enjoy,  is  tin6furcd,  in  wifdom,  with  fome 
evil,  fo  are  the  energies  of  this  active  pow¬ 
er  frequently  ill  dire^fed.  Its  defire  to 
\knoiv^  leads  it  into  error  and  abfurdity  ; 
j  and  thofe  I'acuities  which  might,  by  a  pro- 
iper  tendency,  become  ufcful  to  man,  are, 
alas  !  too  often  Tendered  inflf uments  of 
!  unhapplnefs  and  folly.  ~ 

I  Perhaps  in  no  cafe  is  this  truth  evinced 
jfo  fully,  as  when  the  mind  purfues  objeffs 
beyond  its  reach  by  confidering  too  curi- 
oufly  ;”f  and  attempts,  by  its  limited  pow-  ! 
ers  of  reafon,  to  unravel  the  myfiic  recefies 
of  revelation.  As  an  illufiration  of  my 
pofition,  1  fhall  adduce  fome  inflances,  in 
which  this  cenfurable  fpirii  of  arrogant  in¬ 
quiry  will  appear  in  its  true  point  of  view. 

Various  are  the  deep  and  intricate  paths 
I  of  Providence,  which  many,  in  the  pre- 
ifiimption  of  folly,  have  endeavoured,  by 
the  glimmering  and  imperfeft  light  df  rea- 
fon^  to  elucidate.  Among  thefe,  none 
have  excittrd  more  vain  inquiry  and  fpecu- 
lation,  than  the  manner  in  which  we  fhall 
i  arife,  and  the  form  which  we  (hall  affume, 
at  the  LAST  GREAT  PAT.  Rcfpefling  the 
latter  of  thefe  points,  two  oppofite  principal 

*  Review  of  an  Inquiry  Into  the  nature  of  evil, 
t  Shakspeare. 
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opinions  have  been  prevalent  in  different 
bofoms.  One,  that  the  fame  body  which 
now  envelops  the  foul,  in  whatfoever  man¬ 
ner  it$  various  component  particles  may 
have  traofmigrated  through  different  forms 
of  matter,  fhall  then  be  re-united  to  the 
fpirit,  and  rife  pt/rified^  a  “  building  of 
God  !**  And  this  is,  in  an  obfeure  manner, 
confirmed,  among  other  paffages  of  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  by  the  following: — “And 
though,  after  my  fleinj  worms  defiroy  this 
body^  yet  in  my  flesh  fliall  I  fee  God  : 
whom  1  fhall  fee  for  myfelf,  and  mine  eyes 
fhall  behold,  and  not  another. 

The  other  opinion  is,  that  a  new  body, 
of  a  more  ctherial  nature  than  the  prefent 
one,  fliall  clothe  the  immortal  foul  through 
the  ages  of  eternity. 

As  each  of  thefe  is  equally  eafy  to  be 
performed  by  Him  who  holds  all  power  in 
His  hands,  the  latter  feems  more  confiftent 
with  Eternal  Goodnefs.  Objc6fions  may 
be  made,  however,  by  fophiftical  rcafon- 
ers,  to  this  fuppofed  Aate  :  that  as  a  new 
body  will  be  given  to  the  lonl,  identity  will ! 
be  confounded  ;  nor  will  it  be  accountable  j 
for  deeds  done  in  another  body.  The  fallacy 
of  this,  is  evident. 

Perfons,  attached  to  peculiar  opinions, 
will  adhere  to  any  particular  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  may  be  coincident  with  their  j 
ideas,  and  it  is  eafily  perverted  to  their 
meaning  :  thus  2  Cor.  Chap.  5.  v.  i.  2.  q. 
4,  as  well  as  innumerable  other  dark  paffa¬ 
ges  in  the  facred  writings,  *‘may  be  modi¬ 
fied  any  way.  Hence,  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  body  will  be  clothed,  immediately  afi 
ter  deaths  with  a  more  ethenal  nature  or 
cflTencc,  to  fit  it  for  continuing  Aill  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  foul,  until  the  morn  of  uni- 
verfal  refune6fion.  The  Platonic  Doflriue 
aflerted,  that  the  foul  could  not  fubfift  or 
afl,  of  itfelf  without  the  intervention  or 
mediation  of  a  body  or  receptacle  ;  and  j 
agreeably  with  this,  others  have  thought, 
that  there  muft  be  an  intermediate  ftate  be¬ 
tween  Death  and  Relurrciffion ;  and  that 
the  foul  cither  lies  torpid,  or  the  body  is 
immediately  changed  into  a  proper  vehicle 
for  it 

Many  of  thefe  opinions,  even  to  the  eye 
of  finite  human  rcafon,  appear  abfurd. 

Yet  plaulible  or  accurate  as  thefe  fpecula- 
tions  may  be  thought,  it  is  evident  to  a  truly 
enlightened  mind,  that  whatfoever  the  real 
Aate  of  the  foul  after  the  difiTolution  of  the 
body  (hall  be — thefe  things  concern  us  not ; 
and  an  inquiry  into  them,  which  cannot  be 
tcfolved  by  reafon,  as  revelation  only  can 
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difclofe  the  data^  will  merely  ferve,  with¬ 
out  any  benefit  rcfulting  to  us,  to  draw' the* 
mind  from  the  “  one  thing  needful.” 

It  appears  to  me  alfo,  that  our  truA’in 
Divine  Providence  is  frequently  deArby- 
cd  by  our  vain  defircs  to  be  acquainted 
with  thofe  events  which  will  mark  our  fu¬ 
ture  lives  in  this  world.  They  evince  that 
we  arc  not  fatisfied  with  our  preient  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  cooAantly  anticipate  its 
alteration.  Altered  we  know  it  will  be, 
in  this  variable  Aage  of  exiAence ;  but 
whether  for  the  better  or  not  in  reJpeEl  to 
ourfelves^  we  furcly  ought  to  rcA  in  thedii- 
pofition  of  Him,  who  governs  thr  univerfe 
by  infinite  wildom  :  and  who  will  order  all 
things  tor  the  general  good,  although  it 
may  pleafe  Him  to  diipenfe  particular  evil,-]- 

“Enough  has  Heav’n  indulg’d  of  bliss  below, 

To  tempt  our  tarriance  in  this  lov’d  retreat  i 

Enough  has  Ueav’n  ordain’d  of  useful  wfie. 

To  make  us  languish  for  a  happier  seat ! 

Why  then  do  we  depend  on  future  expe^l- 
ations  in  this  tranfitory  Aare  I  why  fo  fond¬ 
ly  anticipate  pleafure,  or  tearfully  prcdiifk 
evil?  'The.  future  is  generally  deceptive; 
it  fcldom  brings  that  which  was  dcfircd 
with  ardour,  and  when  the  expelled  time 
does  arrive,  the  capability  of  enjoyment  it 
entirely  loA.  Let  us  therefore  gratefully 
accept  the  favours  of  the  prefent  moment, 
for  thefe  only  are  within  our  reach.  Enough 
is  known  to  direct  us  to  happinefs.  It  is 
declared  by  the  facred  writings — the  uner¬ 
ring  Aandard  of  purity  and  truth,  that 
“Secret  things  belong  to  God  only,  but 
things  which  arc  revealed,  to  us,  and  to 
our  children.”!! 

Attempt  not,  then,  vain  man !  who  de- 
pendeA  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour,  nay  I 
of  a  moment^  by  the  limited  powers  of  rea¬ 
fon,  to  lift  with  unhallowed  prefumption 
that  curtain,  which  is  impenetrable  to  the 
(hort-fighted  vifion  of  frail  humanity  ! 
Stay  thy  daring  Aeps  ;  and  reA  fatinfied 
with  the  uncertainty,  in  which  future  events 
art  enveloped :  and  remember,  that  as 
Revelation* only  can  illuminate  the  dark  rc- 
celTcs  of  futurity,  they  are  “  fccret  things 
and  confcquently  not  placed  within  the 
narrow  I'phere  of  our  capacity,  but  “  be¬ 
long  only  unto  God  !*'  fhcrcforc,  it  is  not 

t  “  From  seeming  evil  still  edifciug  good.” 

Thompson.  Hymn. 

.  4 

'  “  All  partial  evil,  universal  good.” 

Popi. 

“  Benignant  Mercy  may  . .  ■ 

“  From  present  ill,  eventual  good  provide.” 

Walkbr. 

I  Scott. 

Dcut.  zxix  2d. 


I  Job,  xix.  26.  27. 
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Tcry  ncceflTary  to  remind  any  one  who  pof- 
fe(Es  and  ufes  “  the  next  belt  gift  to  immor¬ 
tality,  rcafon,”  that  wc  (hould  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  thofe  truths  which  are  not 
hidden  in  myftery,  but  “  clear  as  the  fun*' 
'  in  his  noon-tide  luftre,  fair  as  the  moon” 
in  her  midnight  ferenc  fplcndour,  and  to 
the  infidel  who  wifhes,  yet  dares  not  di (be¬ 
lieve  them,  “  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban¬ 
ners  !”* 

Very  fimilar  to  thtfe  inquiries,  are  the 
difquifiticns  on  thofe  abflrule  fubjedls, 
which,  as  they  can  never  be  difcloled  by 
rational  dedufiions,  do  not  intcreft  us,  and 
cannot  be  p’eafing  to  the  Divine  Being. — 
The  incomprehenljble  nature  and  cfTencc  of 
the  Friniry — the  Holy  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  and  His  defeent  into  Hell,f  arc 
points,  which,  if  they  were  fully  known, 
would  perhaps  be  of  no  ufe  to  us.  'Fhey 
would  neither  enable  us  to  refill  the  poi- 
foned  (hafts  of  our  grand  enemy,  nor  add 
to  our  happinefs  here,  where  it  is  ordained 
by  a  Superior  Intelligence,  that  we  (hall 
fee  but  in  part.  It  is  our  .duty,  therefore, 
to  leave  thefe  as  wc  find  them,  and  inquire 
no  further  into  their  myfierious  nature. 

Enough  is  known,'*  I  repeat  it,  to  direfl 
us  to  happinefs.”  That  divine  voice  which 
faid  “  touch  me  not”|  yet  whifpers  I 
in  the  ear,  **  attempt  not  to  unravel  thole 
nayfleries,  which  are  above  your  compre- 
henfion  ;  but  go^  tell  your  brethren  thofe 
things  which  your  eyes  have  feen  ; — preach 
righteoiifncfs,  but  not  confulion.” 

The  (ludy  of  metaphyfics  is  fafeinating  to 
the  ntind,  but  it  is  alio  delufive.  Fuxfuing 
our  refearches  into  it,  wc  arc  enveloped  in 
intricacies  which  we  cannot  difent.ingle  but 
by  involving  ourfelves  deeper,  and  thus 

W'C 


find  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  lost.**|{ 


Even  the  terms  ufed  in  this  branch  of 
'knowledge,  are  in  thcmlelves  indefinite  and 
vague,  and  therefore  the  invefligations 
formed  from  them,  muR  be  obfeure  and 
iucomprehcnfible.  Contradiflion  rifes  on 
contradiftion,  and  folly  fuccccds  folly. — 
Thus. —  No  man  can  deny  that  all  things  are 
poffiblef  \  with  God.  The  idea  of  Omnipo- 
tcucc  fuppofes  infinite  power.  Infinite 
power  can  a^l  in  an  unlimited  degree — 


•  Cant.  vi.  10. 

f  The  Greek  the  Hebrew  Scheol — the 

Latin  Orciis,  Infernus,  Mors,  &c.  generally  made  use 
of  to  represent  the  place  of  departed  epiriu. 

^  S.  John,* XX.  17. 

If  Milton. 

ft  Matt.  xix.  26.  Mark,  x.  27.  xiv.  36. 


create,  preferve  and  deftroy.  Yet  the 
Metaphyficians  afTeri  that  “  Omnipotence 
cannot  work  contradiElions ^  it  can  only  efietfl 
all  polfible  ’  things.”  They  confufe  them- 
felvcs  again  by  allowing,  “  But  lo  Jittle  are 
we  acquainted  with  the  whole  fyftem  of 
nature,  that  wc  know  not  what  are  pofiiblc 
and  what  are  not  I”*  Surely  therefore 
what  we  may  call  contradiffions,  and  what 
would  indeed  be  contradictions  in  our  fight, 
and  according  with  bur  ideas  and  views,  as 
men^  may  not  be  contradiJlions  in  the  fight 
of  Angels,  and  of  Him  with  whom  all' 
things  are  poJftble.\  Can  finite  nature, 
therefore,  comprehend  or  prefume  to  li¬ 
mit  infinity  ?  or  declare  nuhat  things  are 
poffible^  and  •what  are  not  ?  what  arc  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  what  confiftent  ?  Can  wc 
reconcile  Omnipotence  with  the  power  of 
changing  immutable  laws  ?  or  prefcicncc 
in  the  Deity,  with  frce-agency  in  man  ? 
Can  we  declare  that  He  who  made  an  im- 
mortal  foul,  cannot  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
e\ey  annihilate  it  forever  No  I  Our  “  rea- 
Ibn  reels  !”||  As  we  know  nothing,  wc  can¬ 
not  deny  thefe  things.  Deride  not,  pre- 
fumptuous  Reafoncr!  for  on  r/i/wWgrounds 
I  would  a(k  thee,  if  thou  can  declare  thefe 
things  to  be  impossible  ?  for,  by  thy  own 
acknowledgment,  thou  knoweft  not  what 
are  possible^  and  what  are  not.  Endeavour 
I  to  difentangle  thyfelf,  and  thou  becomeft 
I  (till  more  bewildered  by  the  denfer  fogs 
which  encircle  thee  !  If  immutability  can¬ 
not  be  changed,  and  if  an  immortal  being 
cannot  be  defiroyed  by  infinite  power,  is  that 
power  INFINITE  ?  And  on  the  contrary,  if 
immutability  can  be  rendered  mutable,  and 
if  an  immortal  being  can  be  annihilated,  is 
it  not  a  fclf-evident  inconfiftcncy  }  If  thefe 
things  be  paradoxes  to  human  perceptions, 
remember, — that  God  who  created  the  ra¬ 
tional  mind,  hath  fet  limits  to  its  deduc¬ 
tions  ; — “  Thus  far  (halt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther  I” 

By  thefe  imperfect  views  of  thefubjefts 
of  metaphyfical  rcfearch,  may  be  feen  their 
general  tendency. 

“  They  lead^to  bewilder — and  dazzle,  to  blind  !*’ 

Revelation  therefore  will  and  mult  ever 
be  fuperior  to  Reafon  ;  for  the  latter  can 
only  be  exerciled  when  comparifons  arc  poT 
fible.  Of  the  nature  and  cfiTcnce  of  beings, 
infinitely  fuperior  to  our  imperfe^  Hate,  j 
wc  know  nothing  !  How  then  c  »n  we  com- 

*  Jenyns*s  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin  ot  evil. 

f  Luke  xviii.  27. 

J  Matt.  X.  28.  ^ 

II  Young. 


pare  them  with  things  which  arc  known, 
and  thus  produce  a  corre<St  idea,  when 
analogy  is  loft,  and  fimilitucle  impcrcepti. 
bic  ?  Ail  is  conjecture,  and  human  reafon 
vain  ! 

Beware,  therefore,  my  readers,  of  pre- 
fumingtoopen  with  unhallowed  hands  the 
book  of  myftcry,  fealed  with  a  fcvenfold 
feal.  May  you,  guided  by  revealed 
LIGHT,  direCt  the  energies  of  the  foul  to 
proper  objeCts,  and  ftrive  to  fulfil  thofe 
great  duties  of  life,  which  arc  indicated  by 
Religion,  and  confiftcot  with  right  Reafon  ; 
without  endeavouring  to  elucidate  thofe  rc- 
cefiTes  which  will  ever  remain  infcrutable 
to  the  eye  of  mortality.  Be  not  indifFerent 
to  thefe,  but  roufe  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  to  accomplKh  them  ;  that  you  may 
have  the  diferimination  to  behold,  and  re- 
folution  to  follow  with  unwearied  perlc- 
vcrancc,  thofe  things  which  belong  to  your 
ETERNAL  PEACE,  before  the  fun  of  mercy 
(hall  have  fet,  to  rife  no  more,  the  day  of 
grace,  doled,  a  darknefs  of  horrors  (hall 
have  cncompalTed  you,  and  they  become  for¬ 
ever  hid from  your  eyts  I 

Alor. 

For  the  Evening  Fireside, 

REFLECTIONS  AT  NIGHT. 
ADDRESSED  lO  — —  — — — 

How  sweet  and  how  tranquil's  the  still  midnight  hour! 

When  nothing  disturbs  slumb*ringnature’s  repose, 
When  the  breeze  gently  whisjiers  around  the  lone 
bower. 

And  the  wretched,  in  sleep  find  a  balm  for  their 
woes. 

The  full  moon,  refulgent,  illumes  with  her  beam 
Thedark'bo&on/J  iurcst,  and  plays  round  \  on  cave  ; 
Where  the  muse  may  indulge  Fancy’s  'wiltlering 
dream. 

Or  in  solitude  ponder  on  death  and  the  grave. 

How  short  and  how  transient  'sthis  scene  so  sublime  I 
How  soon  will  the  dawn  bid  night's  shadows  retire  ! 
Thus  on  man’s  life  encroaches  the  swift  f(»ot  of  time, 
And  old  age  exchanges  for  youth’s  wonted  fire  : 

Thus  death  w’e  regard  as  a  tyrannous  foe, 

Who  envelopes  our  prospects  in  shadows  and 
gloom  ; 

But  he  'tis  who  yields  us  a  refuge  from  woe. 

And  bids  the  day  dawn  on  the  shades  of  the  tomb. 

Where  then  are  the  terrors  to  guilt  which  appear  ? 
Where  the  spectre-like  fiend  that  he  shrinks  from 
aghast  ? 

filternity  beams  from  its  radiant  spear. 

And  fruition  of  pleasures  that  ever  shall  last. 

Then  why  should  we  dread  on  his  mandate  to  wait  ? 

Why  fear  to  partake  the  immortal  repasf. 

Prepared  by  his  w  ill  who  presides  over  fate. 

Who  descends  in  the  moon-beam  or  rides  on  the 
blast  ? 
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Yet  still  to  reflect  that  a  premature  grave 
May  close  the  bright  visions  which  Fancy  has 
drawn  ;  ^ 

That  God  may  demand  the  short  life  that  he  gave. 
E’er  the  fresh  dews  of  evening  revisit  the  lawn  ; 

That  to  all  friendships,  pleasures  and  care-soothing 
balm, 

I  must  bid  an  eternal,  heart-rending  adieu  ; 

M)  breast  must  deprive  of  serenity’s  calm. 

And  cloud  with  despair  all  life’s  fast-fading  view. 

When  thecurrent  of  life  shall  run  languid  and  slow, 
W  hen  this  heart  faintly  throbs  and  death  creeps  on 
apace, 

When  the  thought  scarcely  dwells  on  lov’d  objects 
below— 

Still  still  shall  my  heart  your  remembrance  embrace. 

While  mem’ry  possesses  her  life-cheering  power. 
Thro’  thetfim  twilight  view,  yourlov’il  forms  shall 
appear. 

To  sooth  every  pang  in  the  dread  parting  hour. 

And  draw  from  my  eyelids  atlection’s  last  tear. 

VV'hen  the  verdure  of  spring  shall  encircle  the  grave, 
W'herc  my  dust  shall  repose,  there  at  evening  re¬ 
pair. 

With  the  tears  of  remembrance  the  cold  sod  to  lave, 
And  bid  the  green  willow  wave  mournfully  there. 

May  you,  when  this  form  to  the  dust  is  consign’d. 
Long  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  life  can  bestow  ; 
And,  while  on  the  breast  of  aUecrioii  reclin’d, 

With  the  sunshine  of  bliss  gild  these  regions  of 
woe. 

For  thee,  my  loved  while  aflTectior  can  trace 

Past  scenes  w  ith  delight,  shall  my  heart  fondly 
swell  ; 

Thy  form  from  my  breast  shall  despondency  chase. 
And  ail  the  dark  vapours  of  care  shall  disjxrl. 

When  the  dread  fiat  bids  my  etherial  part 

Rise,  to  claim  an  abode  in  the  regions  of  love. 

The  last  throb  that  heaves  my  cold  languid  heart, 
The  ne*er  dying  fervour  of  friendship  shall  prove 
May  age,  when  it  steals  on  the  ardour  of  youth. 

With  each  swift  passing  year  but  thy  pleasures  in- 
crease ; 

May  thy  heart  be,  as  ever,  the  mansion  of  trut^i, 
Spotless  honour’s  abode,  and  the  dwelling  of  peace. 
On  you,*  w  ho  alike  as  in  heart  as  in  name. 

May  fortune  propitious  her  favours  bestow  ; 

May  your  cheeks  never  glow  with  the  blushes  of 
shame. 

Nor  your  breasts  feel  the  pang  from  false  friend¬ 
ships  that  tlow  ! 

When  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  howl  fearfully  round, 
May  jreacc  and  afi'ection  your  dwelling  endear ; 

And  while  yt'U  with  the  blessings  of  plenty  abound. 
You  ne’er  w  ill  refuse  to  misfortune  a  tear. 

For  P****,  while  the  flame  of  pure  friendship  shall 
glow 

In  this  breast  now  illum’d  with  its  heart  cheering 
rays. 

Recollection  shall  bid  lov’d  ideas  to  flow’, 

A nd  weave., for  his  forenead  ne  n.jrtleand  bays. 

•  The  tw®  H*»***s. 


May  content  e’er  attend  philosophic  research. 

And  success  crown  his  w'orksin  the  Chymical  mine, 
Till  some  blooming  nymjih  shall  convince  him  at 
church. 

That  love  is  more  pleasing  as  well  as  divine. 

Butlo  !  in  the  East  are  the  streaks  of  day  gleaming, 
From  theoceaii  emerges  the  life-giving  sun  ! 

O’tr  the  landscape  his  ra)  s  all  refulgent  are  streaming, 
And  the  cock  loud  proclaims  that  his  labour’s  be¬ 
gun! 

Thus,  my  friends,  when  your  journey  of  life  shall  be 
o’er. 

May  the  splendour  of  morn  night’s  dark  vapours  . 
dispel ! 

May  angels  conduct  you  those  paths  to  explore, 

Where  the  spirits,  released  from  mortality,  dwell  ! 

Lysanulr. 

Selected  for  the  Evening  Fire^side, 

Cafe  of  a  perfon  who  during  twelve  years  was 
in  a  fate  of  complete  Inertia, 

The  following  well-authenticated  cafe  is 
of  fo  remarkable,  and,  i  imagine,  of  fo  fin- 
gular  a  nature,  that  I  even  iiifpcdl  the  fa¬ 
culty  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  name 
to  it.  Hiflory  has  indeed  recorded  a  curi¬ 
ous  dory  concerning  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
who  awoke  after  having  flepi  duiing  many 
years,  and  then  returning  to  their  native  ci¬ 
ty,  found  thcmfelves  fo  many  flrangers  at 
home.  In  the  cale  I  lay  before  you,  you 
will  fee  a  man  who  during  twelve  years,  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  exilled  ;  and  though  his 
eyes  were  open  all  that  time,  he  had  loll 
their  ufe,  with  the  reft  of  Ws  fenfes,  till  he 
as  fuddenly  recovered  the  ufe  of  them. 

This  finguiar  and  terrible  dilordcr,  in 
which  the  foul  fuddenly  lolcs  the  full  excr- 
cile  of  its  faculties,  has  I  think,  been  call¬ 
ed  by  phyficians  by  the  Greek  kmtochos. 
In  this  ftrangc  diforder  the  patient  remains 
in  the  fame  pofition  of  his  members  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  when  all  his  intel- 
Iciftual  and  corporeal  powers  have  been 
iuddcniy  iniertupted.  •  He  remains  with 
his  eyes  open,  but  without  feeing ;  he  has 
neither  perception  nor  hearing  during  this 
ftare  ;  and  frequently  it  is  only  a  few  drops 
Of  blood  which  produce  thefe  terrible  ef- 
fefis,  unlcfs  they  occafion  fudden  death. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Stockholm,  of  Oifto- 
ber,  1784,  Mr.  Arvid  Faxe  has  deferibed 
the  following  cafe  ;  and  perhaps,  being 
written  in  the  Swedilh  language,  it  may 
come  with  feme  novelty  to  your  readers. 

“  Oluf  Olufson,  a  peafant,  in  the  parifh 
of  Roenneby,  in  the  province  of  Electing, 
now  aged  44,  had  been  a  failor  in  his  youth, 
was  of  a  ftrong  conftituiion,  and  h^d  cncc 
nearly  perilhed  in  a  llorm.  He  was  fcu’cd 
with  fever  in  June,  1771,  which  appcarco 


by  pains  in  his  Body,  great  Heats^.  and  vio¬ 
lent  head-ache  ;  he  foon  loft  his  fpcech, 
and  (hortly  after,  his  internal  and  external 
fenfes. 

“  About  a  month  afterwards’,  the  fever 
and  heats  abated  ;  but  he  had  become  fo 
lean  during  this  malady,  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  todifeover  in  him  a  fleffiy  fibre.  His 
body  refcmbled  that  of  a  fkeleton  covered 
by  a  flight  (kin. 

‘•He  remained  lying  on  his  back  con- 
ftantly,  and  immoveable  ;  his  hands  on  his 
breaft,  his  legs  ftretched  out,  and  his  eyes 
generally  clofcd.  He  pafled  eleven  yean  in 
this  helplefs  ftate,  till  thefummerof  1782. 
Except  a  tittle  milk  infinnnted  between  his 
lips,  and  ibmetimes  a  fpoonful  of  wine  or 
brandy,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  pinch  of 
fnuff,  hc^abfolutely  took  no  other  food. 
No  one  can  recolle6f,  during  all  this  time, 
that  he  ever  exprefted  a  with  for  food.  He 
could  pafs  over  four  days,  and  fometimes 
week,  without  taking  milk.  As  he  had 
neither  fleih  nor  fat,  this  conftant  pofition 
did  not  occalion  him  any  ulcers  in  his  back. 

“  His  brother,  Anders  Alufson,  fhewed 
every  fraternal  affe<ftion  for  him,  and,  dur¬ 
ing  thefe  tedious  and  melancholy  years,  he 
fought  every  means  to  reftore  him  to  life, 
(for  his  prefent  ftate  could  fcarcely  be  called 
life,)  which  the  moft  tender  friendlhip  fug- 
gefted.  He  boiled  fome  plants,  with  which 
he  fomented  his  head  frequently.  Oluf 
appeared  to  recover  a  certain  degree  of  fen- 
lation,  regain  a  little  ftrengih,  and  feemed 
gradually  reftored,  but  he  gave  no  mark 
of  perception  nor  reafoning.  He  appeared 
in  a  reftleis  ftate,  and  full  of  alarm,  in  the 
prefcnce  of  any  perfon. 

“  In  this  ftate  he  remained  a  confiderable 
lime  before  he  would  fuffer  himlclf  to  be 
obferved  ftepping  out  of  his  bed,  which 
therefore,  he  generally  did  in  the  night,  or 
when  the  family  were  gone  out  in  the  fields ; 
then  would  he  drag  himfelf  to  the  fpot 
where  he  could  take  a  little  milk  ;  but  fre¬ 
quently,  by  the  unexpeiftcd  entrance  of  a-' 
ny  one,  he  was  feized  with  great  trepida¬ 
tions,  and  frequently  remained  ftretched 
out  on  the  ground  without  the  leaft  capa¬ 
bility  of  motioii. — At  length  his  brother, 
refolvcd  to  make  him  quit, his  ufual  abode, 
would  take  him  out,  give  him  other  nour- 
iftiment  (though  he  ever  preferred  milk,) 
adding  fome  ftrengthcryng  fubftances  ba¬ 
thed  his  head  with  cold  water,  by  a  fpring 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfe.  Although 
the  patient  had  recovered  his  hearing  and 
feeling,  he  ftill  remained  extremely’ feeble 
and  meagre,  without  power  of  articula- 
I  tion,  and  with  fcarcely  any  tiace  of  rcafon  > 
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, habit,  howctcfi  ttiade  him  capable  of  go¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  draw  water  from  the  fpiing 
to  bathe  bis  he  d.  . 

IVclve  ye  re  had  paflcd  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  malady ;  and  he  aflon- 
4(hed  the  Village  when  they  faw  him  fud. 
dcnly  recover  the  ofe  of  his  phyfical  facul¬ 
ties.  This  happened  on  the  8th  of  Augufl, 
^1^39  when  he  returned  with  water,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  brother,  of  his  two 
fifters,  and  the  lervanrs,  as  they  were  pre- 
paiing  to  drds  for  church.  It  was  then 
he  was  leized  with  (hivering,  tremors  in  his 
arms  and  legs,  and  faid,  in  a  hurrying 
voice,  “  Lord  God  !  this  is  amazing  ! — 
Where  have  I  been  all  this  time 

“  At  this  moment  a  vein  in  the  crown  of 
his  head  opened  of  itfelt,  and  there  fell  out 
about  fix  drops  of  blood ;  ano*^ier  vein 
opened  at  the  extremity  of  the  right  nof- 
tril  •,  another  at  the  chin  ;  and  there  ran, 
as  if  from  both  cars,  nearly  as  much  blood. 

“  Nearly  about  this  time  he  al(b  recover¬ 
ed  his  ipeech,  (poke  what  he  wifhed,  had 
his  perteft  underfianding,  ‘called  by  their 
names  all  thofe  who  were  in  or  out  of  the 
houfe,  and  whom  he  had  known  before 
his  malady,  and  was  aftonilhed  to  find 
them  grown  fo  old  ;  but  he  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  one  of  thole  whom  he  had  not  known 
bet  ore  his  diforder,  although  they  had  ap¬ 
peared  daily  before  him  during  its  prolong¬ 
ed  fiate. 

**  Oluf  confidered  this  accident  as  a  mere 
dream,  without  knowing  whether  it  had 
lafied  a  long  or  a  Ihort  time.  But  what  is 
morc  remaVkable  is,  that  he  did  not  feem 
fcnfibly  to  have  loft  his  memory  cVring 
thele  twelve  years,  and  did  not  recolleff 
any  thing  which  had  parted  during  his  mal¬ 
ady. 

“  The  people  of  the  houfe  feating  them- 
felvcs  at  a  table  for  lupper,  he  defired  to 
read  the  ordinary  prayers  and  grace,  and 
he  performed  it  without  much  hefitation. 
Some  days  after  he  dertred  to  perform  his 
devotions,  and  according  to  the  account 
of  Dr.  Heofehens,  he  appeared  to  have 
a  perfeift  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  his 
faith. 

“  The  opening  of  the  veins  mentioned, 
were  followed  by  flight  (cars  on  the  crown 
of  his  head,  as  alfo  on  the  nofc,  and  a  red 
fpot  on  his  chin  j  the  wound  in  the  middle 
remained  open  a  longer  time,  and  the  fear 
gave  the  nofe  an  obliquity  it  had  not  be¬ 
fore. 

**  When  the  patient  had  recovered  the 
ufe  of  his  fpccch,  he  fpoke  for  fome  time 
with  precipitation  ;  but  at  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment  io  the  moft  orderly  manner.  His 


eyes  appeared  fomewhat  disfigured  ;  but 
that  arifes  from  his  (quinting.  In  all  other 
refpe^fs  he  is  in  good  health,  gains  corpu¬ 
lency,  and  performs  his  daily  labors. 

“  Scarcely  had  Oluf  Olufson  recovered 
his  health,  than  1  was  informed  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  malady;  but  its  fingularity  in¬ 
duced  me  to  take  the  moft  minute  and  well 
authenticated  information  ere  I  laid  it  before 
the  royal  academy.  Thefe  details,  there¬ 
fore,  arc  equally  remarkable  and  true.” 

Such  is  the  fadf,  of  which  wc  (hall  not 
probably  meet  with  a  fimilar  cafe.  Howe¬ 
ver,  the  natural  means  by  which  the  I’ud- 
den  cure  was  accompli  (lied,  is  not  fo  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Hippocrates  had  forefeen  the 
probability  in  head  pains  of  an  analogous 
kind,  although  not  followed  by  that  ftate 
of  ftupor  or  abibiute  inertia. 

\^Lon.  Mag."^ 

If  the  editors  of  the  Evening  Fire-side  think  this 
worthy  of  insertion,  it  will  repay  fur  transcribing, 
one  who  is  sometimes 

A  Reader. 

THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  EARLY  PIETY. 

,  -  Kibil  duett  tn  bonU  prater  virtutem. 

If.  from  the  path  of  dark  disgrace,  the  youth 
Attentive  to  his  friends’  and  honor’s  call, 

Would  prove  society's  distinguish’d  pride. 

Let  Early  Piety  become  his  choice, 

And  consecrate  to  God  his  vernal  days  : 

Of  moral  virtues  this  the  sacred  root ! 

This  gives  to  youth  the  graces,  and  adorns 
With  all  that’s  excellent  the  human  heart. 

Early  Religion  is  youth’s  brightest  crown. 

Adorn’d  with  gems  Golconda’s*  sparks  outvie. 

As  does  the  dazzling  sun,  the  twinkling  stars. 

Or  summer’s  morn  bleak  winter’s  sombre  hue  ! 

How  cold  the  heart,  of  true  religion  void  ! 

A  rock  of  hard  unanimated  ice  ! 

In  youth  it  augurs  sad  inanity, 

A  brutUb  soul,  tho’  with  a  form  erect  ! 

Kobb’d  of  those  best  affection^,  which  belong 
To  that  soft  state  when  active  nature  rouses. 

In  youthful  hearts,  emotions,  gen’rous  !  warm  !  • 
Beam’d  from  the  centre  of  celestial  lire  ! 

A  youthful  heart  spontaneous  ought  to  glow 
With  love  of  moral  beauty’s  excellence ; 

And  when  the  swelling  soul,  admiring,  views 
Goodness  Supreme  in  all  his  varied  works, 

Melt  at  discovery  of  such  wond’rous  love  ! 

For  where  can  youth  so  fair  an  object  find 
As  in  our  mighty,  universal  Father, 

Creation’s  sole  support,  (immensely  good  !  j 
Author  and  Source  of  all  felicity 
Surrounding  worlds  enjoy— whose  endlaes  praise 
Immortal  spirits  hymn  with  grateful  lyres  \ 

Say.  lovely  youths  who  grace  your  native  land. 

Your  parent’s  boast,  their  joy  !  their  darling  hope  ! 

■■!■■■  '  "  '  "  ~  ''  ■■■■■  '«  ---  --- 

*  From  Golconda  in  the  East  cotlle  the  best  dia¬ 
monds. 


Can  you,  unmov’d  with  veneration  just. 

Contemplate  on  that  grandeur  !  majesty  ! 

Which  thro,’  wide  nature  all  his  works  display  i 
I  Untouch’d  by  gratitude,  feel  that  profusion 
Of  endless  good,  of  pleasure,  and  delight, 

I  Pour’d  with  such  kind  beneficence  and  love 
I  At'this  soft  pleasing  season  of  your  lives. 

Where  all  is  smiling,  gay,  and  sweet  around  you  ? 

I  Tho*  bleet  with  parents,  tho*  eustain*d  by  triends, 

■  (Who  view  your  actions  with  a  partial  eye, 

Whose  looks  give  approbation’s  sweetest  balm) 

View  this  event,  not  as  your  Merit’s  duci 
Adore  the  source  from  whence  it  all  proceeds  : 

Lift  to  the  Great  Supreme  your  grateful  eye  ; 

Admire  his  providence,  confess  his  love, 

The  kind  Director  of  the  human  heart  ; 

'I'he  soft  Infuser  of  that  friendiy  warmth 
Fhat  guides  your  steps,  anticipates  }Our  wishes, 
Sup|)orrs  you  onward  in  the  road  to  fame, 

'J'o  crown  your  well-spent  youth  with  wealth  and 
honour. 

Ueligious  homage  to  the  God  of  nature 
(Expression  natural  of  a  grateful  heart) 

Becomes  our  duty,  and  our  source  of  bliss. 

Let  then  religion  be  your  greatest  joy, 

The  highest  summit  of  .supreme  delight  ! 

Nor  be  with  you  the  cold  and  barren  oH'spring 
Of  idle  speculation  (lifeless  plan  ') 

WIrich  'starves  the  soul,  brings  on  that  second  death. 
Tremendous  punishment  of  harden’d  minds  ! 
Eternity  of  woe  in  those  dark  realms 
W here  reason  tr.umplis,  fallen,  base,  deprav’d. 

To  aggravate  the  torture  it  procur’d 
By  trusting  to  its  weak  fallacious  light. 

Be  your  religion,  warm  and  vigorous  ; 

Born  ill  the  heart  of  an  immortal  Hame  ; 

Then  walk  the  devious  path  of  life  secure. 

Who  bears  religion’s  stamp  is  free  indeed  ! 

'Tis  Liberty  !  (rich  gift !)  man’s  highest  boast ! 
Gam’d  at  a  cost  surrounding  worlds  can’t  pay  : 
Above  all  price  !  yet  freely  given  to  man  : 

Man’s  glorious  portion 'by  supreme  decree. 


THE  king-fisher. 

From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  flender 
(hort  legs,  and  the  beautiful  colours  of  this 
bird,  no  perfon  would  be  led  to  fiippofe  ic 
one  of  the  moft  rapacious  little  animals  that 
(kirns  the  deep.  Yet  it  is  forever  on  the 
wing,  and  feeds  on  fi(h,  which  it  takes  in 
lurprifing  quantities,  when  we  confider  its 
fize  and  figure.  It  chiefly  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  takes  its  prey  after 
the  manner  of  the  o(prcy,  balancing  itfclf 
at  a  certain  diftance  above  the  water  for  a 
confiderable  (pace,  then  darting  into  the 
deep,  and  feizing  the  flrti  with  inevitable 
certainty.  W  hile  it  remains  (ufpended  in 
the  air,'  in  a  bright  day,  the  plumage  exhi¬ 
bits  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  moft  dazzling 
and  brilliant  colours.  It  might  have  been 
this  extraordinary  beauty  that  has  given 
life  to  fable  ;  for  wherever*,  there  is  any 
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tliuJg  ijncomaioii,.  fancy  h  always  willing  I  iu  breaft  to  the  north.  The  only  truth 
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taiocreafe  the  wonder. 

Of  this  bird  it  has  been  faid  that  (he 
built  her  ncft  on  the  water,  and  thus  in  a 
few  days  hatched  and  prodoced  her  young. 
Bbt,  to  be  uninterrupted  in  this  tafle,  the 
was  faid  to  be  potretTed  of  a  charm  to  allay 
the  fury  of  the  v/aves  ;  and  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  mariner  might  fail  with  the  greateft 
fecurity.  I’he  ancient  poets  arc  full  of 
thefc  fables ;  their  hiflorians  arc  not  ex- 
I  empt  from  them.  Cicero  has  written  a 
long  poem  in  praife  of  the  halcyon,  of 
which  there  remains  but  two  lines.  Even 
the  emperor  Gordian  has  written  a  poem 
on  this  Ibbjeiff,  of  which  we  have  nothing 
remaining.  Thefe  fables  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  even  by  one  of  the  earlieff  fathers  of  the 
church  “  Behold,”  lays  St.  Ambrole, 
“  the  little  bird  which  in  the  midA  of  win¬ 
ter  lays  her  eggs  on  the  find  by  the  Aiore^ 
f>om  that  moment  the  winds  are  huAied  ; 
the  fca  becomes  fmooth  ;  and  the  calm  con¬ 
tinues  for  fourteen  days.  'I'his  is  the  time 
Ihe  requires  :  feven  days  to  hatch,  and  fe- 
ven  days  to  fofter  her  young,  'fheir  Cre¬ 
ator  has  taught  thefe  little  animals  to  make 
their  ncA  in  the  midd  of  the  Aormy  feafon, 
only  to  manifcA  his  kindnefs  by  granting 
them  a  laAing  calm.  The  Teamen  arc  not 
ignorant  of  this  blcAing  ;  they  call  this  in¬ 
terval  of  fair  weather  their  halcyon  days  \ 
and  they  are  particularly  careful  toTcizelhe 
opportunity,  as  then  they  need  fear  no  in¬ 
terruption.”  This,  and  an  hundred  other 
inAances  might  be  given  of  the  credulity 
of  mankind  with  reTpei^'f  to  this  bird  ;  they  en¬ 
tered  into  I'peculations  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  of  her  calming  the  deep,  the^oimation 
of  her  neA,  and  her  peculiar  fagacity :  at 
prelent  we  do  not  fpeculate,  bccaufe  we 
know,  with  refpe^t  to  our  king-filhcr,  that 
moA  of  the  faiAs  arc  falle.  It  may  be  al- 
Jedged  indeed,  with  lome  Aiew  of  rcafon, 
that  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  bird  from  our  king-lilhcr  ;  it  may  be 
urged,  that  many  birds,  cfpecially  on  the 
Indian  ocean,  build  a  floating  neA  upon  the 
lea  ;  but  Aill  the  hiAory  of  the  ancient  hal¬ 
cyon  is  clogged  with  end  Ids  fable  *,  and  it 
is  but  an  indifferent  method  to  vindicate 
falfehood  by  flicwing  that  a  part  of  the 
Aory  is  true. 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables 
concerning  this  bird.  To  have  the  modern 
vulgar,  it  is  an  opinion  generally  received 
among  them,  that  the  Hefli  of  the  king- 
fiflicr  will  not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even 
banilh  all  vermin.  This  has  no  better 
foundation  than  that  which  is  faid  of  its  al¬ 
ways  pointing,  when  hung  up  dead,  with 


which  can  be  atfirmed  of  this  bird  when 
killed,  is,  that  its  flefli  is  utterly  unfit  to 
be  eaten  ;  while  its  beautiful  plumage  pre- 
Terves  its  luArc  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  bird  we  know. 

^  IGotdfmithr^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Muteum. 

Dear  Sir, 

According  to  my  promiTe,  I  fend  you  a 
receipt  for  making  an  indelible  ink,  Tuperior 
to  that  imported  from  London,  conTiderabie 
quantities  of  which,  have  lately  been  fold 
in  Philadelphia. 

lam,  Sir,  with  rcTpe(rf, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

James  Woodhouse. 

DiflTolve  four  drachms  of  the  nitrate  of 
filver  or  lunar  cauAic  of  the  fliops,  in  four 
ounce  meafiires  of  rain  or  river  water,  and 
when  the  folution  is  clear,  add  to  it  fixty 
drops  of  an  infufion  of  galls,  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  a  gill  of  boiling  water,  on  two  drachms 
of  powdered  galls. 

DiflTolve  one  ounce  of  pearl-afh,  in  four 
ounce  meafures  of  water,  and  let  it  Aand 
until  the  folution  becomes  clear. 

Dip  a  flat  Aick  in  the  folution  of  pearl- 
afh,  and  impregnate  the  article  in  the  part 
to  be  marked  with  it,  and  let  it  be  well  dri¬ 
ed.  Then  write  over  it,  with  a  clean  pen, 
having  a  Aiff  nib,  dipped  in  the  folution  of 
lunar  cauAic,  holding  the  gallatc  of  Tilver 
Tufpended,  and  the  letters  will  be  formed 
of  a  black  colour. 

When  an  infufion  of  galls  is  added  to  a 
folution  of  the  nitrate  of  filver,  the  gallic 
acid  unires  to  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  Til- 
ver  of  the  nitric  folutionj^and  forms  galiate 
of  filver,  which  remains  for  a  fhort  time 
fufpended  in  the  folution,  and  makes  the 
ink,  which  conTiAs  of  galiate  and  nitrate 
of  filver,  flow  from  the  pen  in  an  equable 
manner. 

When  the  ink  comes  in  contaifr  with 
muflin,  linen  or  coiron,  impregnated  with 
the  folution  of  pearl-afh,  a  douOle  ele<Aive 
attraiAion  lakes  place.  The  gallic  and  ni¬ 
tric  ncids,  unite  with  the  pearl-afh  and 
form  galiate  and  nitrate  of  pearl-afh  ;  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  pearl-afh  j^ins  the  ox¬ 
ide  of  Tilver,  and  makes  carbonate  of  Til- 
ver,  which  is  depofited  upon  the  part  writ¬ 
ten. 

When  articles,  marked  with  this  indeli¬ 
ble  ink,  are  wafhed,  the  galiate  and  nitrate 
of  poi-afh,  being  folublc  in  water,  arc  car¬ 


ried  away,  and  the  carbonate  of  filver’  re¬ 
mains  behind. 

When  the  galiate  of  filver  has  fallen  to 
the  bottom  of  the  nitric  folution,  the  vcfl'cl 
containing  it,  muA  be  frequently  fhaken,  to 
keep  it  fuTpended.. 

The  quantity  of  ink,  mentioned  in  this 
receipt,  will  fill  forty  bottles,  of  the  fizc 
imported  into  this  country. 

The  pot-afh  contained  in  the  vials 
brought  from  London,  is  coloured  with 
cochineal  or  red  faunders. 


Si-a  Coajl  of  Great  Britain, 

TboTc  who  have  never  obferved  oiir 
boldeA  coaAs,  have  no  idea  of  their  tre¬ 
mendous  fublimity.  'The  boaAed  works  of 
arts,  the  highcA  towers,  and  the  nobleA 
domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  com- 
parifon  :  the  Angle  cavity  of  a  rock  often 
exhibits  a  coping  higher  than  the  ceiling  of 
a  gothic  cathedral.  The  face  of  the  fhorc’ 
offers  to  the  view  a  wall  of  maflive  Aouc 
ten  times  higher  than  our  tallcA  Aceples. 
What  fhould  wc  think  of  a  precipice  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  height  ;  and  yet  the 
rocks  of  St.  Kllda  are  Aill  higher  !  What 
muA  be  our  awe  to  approach  the  edge  of 
that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down 
on  the  unfathomable  vacuity  below  j  to 
ponder  on  the  terrors  of  falling  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  the  waves  that  fwcll  like 
mountains,  are  fcarccly  fecn  to  curl  on  the 
Turface,  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a  thou- 
fand  leagues  broad  appears  Tofier  than  the 
murmur  of  a  brook  !  It  is  in  thefe  formida¬ 
ble  manfions  that  myriads  of  Tea-fowls  arc 
for  ever  Icenfporiingjflyingin  fecurity  down 
the  depth,  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Tpe^fator. —  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid 
thoTe frightful  precipices;  they  chooleTmall- 
erheights,  where  they  are  IcTs  expoTed  to  the 
tempeA  ;  it  is  the  cormorant,  the  gannet, 
the  tarrock,  and  the  terne,  that  venture  to 
thefe  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  undif- 
turbed  pofTcfTion.  To  the  'TpeiAator  from 
above  fhoTe  birds,  though  Tome  of  them 
are  above  the  fize  of  an  eagle,  Teem  fcarce 
as  large  as  a  fwallow  ;  and  iheir  loudeA’ 
fereaming  is  fcarce  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  fliorcs  arc’  not 
To  f  »rmidable.  Though  they  may  rife  two 
hundred  fathom  above  the  fiuface,  vet  it 
often  happens  that  the^watcr  forlakes  the 
(horc  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and 
leaves  a  noble  and  delfghrful  walk^for  curi- 
ofity  on  the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  va¬ 
riety  of  fliells  with  which  the  find  is  Arew- 
ed,  the  fifty  rocks  that  hang  ovsn  the 
fpeiAator’s  head,  and  that  Teem  but  juA  kept 
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from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleafing 
glvXim.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering, 
the  fcrcaming,  and  the  purfuits  of  myriads 
of  water-birds,  all  either  intent  on  the  du¬ 
ties  of  incubation,  or  roufed  at  the  prefcnce 
of  a  ffranger,  nothing  can  compofe  a  Icene 
of  more  peculiar  folemnity.  To  walk  along 
the  fhorc  when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to 
fit  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  when  it  is  come 
in,  attentive  to  the  various  founds  that 
gather  on  every  fide,  above  and  below, 
may  raife  the  mind  to  its  higheft  and  nobleft 
exertions.  The  folemn  roar  of  the  waves, 
fwelling  into,  and  fubfiding  from  the  vafi 
caverns  beneath,  the  piercing  note  of  the 
gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guillemot, 
the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  feream  of 
the  heron,  and  the  hoarfe,  deep,  periodical 
croaking  of  the  cormorant,  all  unite  to  fur- 
nifh  out  the  grandeur  of  the  feene,  and 
turn  the  mind  to  HIM  who  is  the  effence 
of  all  fublimity. 

CURfe  FOR  THE  DROPSY. 

About  four  years  fince,  I  providentially 
obtained  of  a  French  phyfician  of  eminence, 
a  receipt  to  cure  the  dropfy.  I  made  it 
known  to  feme  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
were  affli(5fed  with  this  malady  ;  they  made 
trial  of  the  remedy,  and  with  fuccels  ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  of  ef- 
fefling  a  cure,  when  the  medicine  has  been 
properly  made,  duly  taken,  and  perfevered 
in.  I  could  furnifh  many  inflanccs  of  its 
great  and  happy  efftffs,  but  I  will  mention 
one  example  only.  A  lady  about  feventy 
years  old,  had  the  dropfy  to  that  degree, 
that  Hie  was  fearful  to  ftanJ  on  her  feet, 
left  her  fkin  fhould  burft.  I  fi  w  her  in  that 
fituation,  and  it  was  apprehended  fhe 
would  die  in  a  ftiort  time.  She,  however, 
had  heard  that  I  had  a  receipt  to  cure  the 
dropfy,  and  was  anxious  to  experience  it. 
She  took  the  medicine,  according  to  the 
prefeription  ;  in  lefs  than  a  week,  by  evacu¬ 
ation,  the  fwelling  of  her  body  entirely 
abated,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  thereafter, 
ftie  was  reftored  to  perfe6V  health. 

The  receipt  foon  became  in  great  demand 
I  furniftied  copies  of  it  to  divers  perfons — 
and  that  it  might  be  more  generally  known, 

I  publilhed  it  in  the  Ccntinel  of  Freedom. 
Since  which,  I  have,  to  the  prefent  period, 
been  repeatedly  called  on  by  perf>ns,  nor 
only  in  this  ftate,  but  in  the  ftate  of  New- 
York,  for  this  recipt,  and  have  this  mo¬ 
ment  finifticd  copying  it  for  a  friend  at  a 
diftance.  To  fave  myfclf  the  trouble,  if 
polfible,  of  tranferibing  the  recipt,  as  here- 1 


tofore,  and  that  ftill  greater  publicity  may 
be  given  to  it,  I  requeft  that  you  will  again 
infert  it  in  your  paper ;  and  (hould  the 
printers  of  newfpapers,  in  the  United 
States,  republifti  the  recipt,  they,  proba¬ 
bly,  would  render  eftential  benetits  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Friend  of  Man. 

Newark f  Nov,  3,  1806. 

THE  RECIPT. 

Put  into  a  ftone  or  earthen  jug,  a  gallon 
of  ftale  found  cyder,  together  with  a  doub¬ 
le  handful  of  parfley  roots  and  tops  cut 
fine  5  an  handful  of  feraped  horfe-radifh  ; 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  bruifed  muftard- 
feed  ;  half  an  ounce  of  oxymcll  of  fquills, 
and  one  ounce  juniper  berries.  The  liquor 
to  be  kept  warm  by  the  fire  twenty-four 
hours ;  to  be  often  -agitated,  and  then 
drained  for  ufe.  Dofe,  for  an  adult,  half 
a  wine  glafs  full,  three  times  a  day,  on  an 
empty  ftomach.  The  dofe  may  be  increafed 
if  neceftary. 

After  the  water  fhall  be  difeharged,  the 
patient  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife  ;  fub-  I 
fill  on  dry  nourilhing  diet,  and  abftain  from 
all  liquids  as  much  as  poflible. 

\^Newark  Centinel,’] 


Vaccination  earnejlly  recommended. 

A  letter  from  Copenhagen,  dated  April 
27th  fays,  the  King  has  received  with  great 
latisfa^fion  the  lull  report  of  the  comraiflion 
for  the  Vaccine  inoculation  and  at  the  fame 
time  rcfolvcd  that  their  labours  fhould  be 
continued.  He  has  given  orders  alfo  that 
the  Clergy  at  Baptifms  and  on  other  proper 
occafions  (hould  recommend  to  parents  to 
have  their  children  inoculated,  and  that  all 
medical  men  when  they  eftabUfh  themfelves 
in  bufinefs,  (hall  enter  into  an  engagement 
to  promote  vaccination  as  much  as  poffibic. 
According  to  a  general  eftimate  made  in 
the  report,  480  pieces  of  glafs  with  Vaccine 
matter,  have  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year  been 
diftributed,  namely,  230  to  different  places 
in  Denmark  f  117  to  Norway  39  to  the 
Duchies,  30  to  Iceland,  30  to  Greenland,  4 
to  China  ;  8  to  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  reft 
to  Sweden  In  Copenhagen  during  the  laft 
year,  1007  perfons  were  inoculated,  and  in 
the  whole  kingdom  7,985,  making  altoge¬ 
ther  a  total  of  28,966  inoculated  in  the  three 
laft  years  fince  the  introduftion  of  the  prac¬ 
tice. — An  example  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the'  United  States. 

Benetolus. 


The  Robenler,  a  tree  generally  know® 
by  the  name  of  the  falfe  Alcacia, 
is  now  extcnfively  cultivating  id  France, 
It  had  heretofore  been  reared  only 
for  its  fragrant  flowers  ;  but  Citizen 
Francais  de  Neufehateau  having  afeertained 
that  this  tree  will,  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
attain  the  fize  of  an  oak  thirty  or  forty 
years  (landing,  has  induced  numerous  plan¬ 
tations.  Citizen  Neufehateau  planted  a 
traft  of  about  two  acres  of  very  poor 
foil,  with  the  Robiniers,  about  fix  feet 
from  each  other,  and  valued  at  not  more 
than  fix  francs  ;  in  ten  years  the  timber 
was  felled,  and  fold  for  36,000  francs  i  and 
in  the  ten  fucceeding  years,  he  had  three 
toppings  or  cuttings  of  very  confidcrablc 
value.  Thefe  trees,  planted  in  hedges,  and 
cropped  every  third  year,  form  an  impene¬ 
trable  fence,  rendering  at  the  fame  time 
much  ufeful  wood.  The  flighteft  and  moft 
hungry  foils  will  anfwer  for  them. 

A  Liquor  thus  compounded,  willdeftroy 
caterpillars,  ants,  and  other  infe^fs — name- 
(  ly,  foap,  flour  of  fulphur,  and  champig- 
;  nons,  equal  quantities,  dilfolved  by  a  gentle 
heat  in  twenty  times  their  weight  of  water. 
Infedfs  fprinkled  by  this  liquor,  die  imme¬ 
diately. 

Flax  expofed  to  fnow,  derives  from  it 
the  fame  degree  of  preparation  for  drefling 
j  as  refults  from  ftceping  ;  this  difeovery, 

•  which  arofe  from  accident,  may  prove  fer- 
I  viceable  to  the  cultivators  of  this  plant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Damis  came  to  h.md  too  late  for  infertion 
this  week.  It  is  defigned  for  the  next. 

The  Htjlorical  Anecdote  we  have  feen  dated 
in  a  difF  rent,  and,  in  our  opinion,  more  cor- 
re(ft  manner. 

Tyro’s  Propofition  is  ingenious,  but  not 
new  ;  And  not  ufeful,  becaufe  it  implies  an 
impnfllbility. 

The  Pkdlar’s  Pack,  Framfton.  Tycho, 
and  feveral  fcledions  will  be  difpofed  of  next 
week. 
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